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the possibility of changing water into earth, rather pointed to the conclusion that water is unchangeable."
I have given a somewhat full account of Lavoisier's memoir on the alleged change of water to earth in order that the reader may have a just conception of Lavoisier's method.
The investigation is merely an accurate description of facts; the "principles" of the "vulgar chymists," the "elements " of the "Peripateticks," are ignored; in the beginning of the memoir Lavoisier says:
"Je ne parlerai point de ce qu'ont e*crit sur les elements les philosophes des premiers sidcles; . . . je passe & ce qui inte"resse plus particulierement les physiciens; je veux parler des faits."
I do not think it is too much to say that this memoir destroyed a great part of the experimental basis of alchemy, and established the one method by which chemical changes could be satisfactorily investigated; the method wherein use is constantly made of the balance; the method adumbrated by Boyle, and used by Black fifteen years before the publication of Lavoisier's research. The way was now cleared for applying the method to the examination of the changes of composition that occur when substances burn in air.
Lavoisier worked on this question, and on questions connected with it, from about 1772 until his death in 1794. He began by once more establishing the fundamental fact that the weight of material obtained by burning a combustible substance is very often greater than the weight of the substance itself. In his first note,1 he attributed the gain in weight, which he observed when sulphur and phosphorus were burnt in air, to the combination of air with the vapours of these substances. He said he was convinced that the calces of metals weigh more than the metals from which they are formed, because the metals combine with air; and he confirmed this conclusion by reducing litharge in closed vessels, using 'Tappareil de Hales,"2 and obtaining, "at the moment of the passage of the calx into metal, a considerable quantity of air."
Rey and Mayow, in the seventeenth century,3 had assigned
*See (Euvres, vol. ii. p. 103.
2 Practically the same as Priestley's pneumatic trough.
8 See pp. 25-27.